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ON REDEMPTION THROUGH CHRIST. 
BY JOSIAH FORSTER. 

In what full and comprehensive language 
did the Lord Jesus, “ when God had raised 
Him up, having loosed the pains of death, 
because it was not possible that He should be 
holden of it,” address his Apostles when He 
said unto them, “ These are the words which 
I spake unto you while I was yet with you, 
that all things must be fulfilled which were 
written in the law of Moses, and in the 
prophets, and in the Psalms concerning me” 
—when He opened their understandings that 
they might understand the Scriptures, and 
said unto them, “ Thus it is written, and thus 
it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from 
the dead the third day, and that repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in 
his name’ among all nations.” It may be 
sufficient not to add more, on the present oc- 
casion, as descriptive of the promised Messiah, 
than to adduce the solemn truths uttered by 
the prophet Isaiah in the name of the Most 
High. I quote them in some fresh sense of 
the blessedness of their import: ‘“ He was| 
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wuinied for our transgressions, He was 
bruised for pur iniquities; the chastisement 
of our peace was upon Him, and with His 
stripes we are healed. All we, like sheep, have 
gone astray: we have turned every one to his 
own way, and the Lord hath laid on Him the 
iniquity of us all.” 

What further confirmations of these heart- 
cheering Gospel truths are presented to us in 
the Epistles of the New Testament! The 
Apostle Paul writes, ‘‘ He was delivered for 
our offences, and raised agaip for our justifi- 
“ We have redemption through His 
blood, the forgiveness of sins according to the 
riches of His grace.” The Apostle Peter uses 
these memorable words, “ Who his own self 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree, 
that we, being dead to sin, should live unto 
righteousness; by whose stripes ye were 
healed.” Again he says, “For Christ also 
hath suffered, the just for the unjust, that He 
might bring us unto God.” In the Epistle of 
the beloved disciple we meet with these prec- 
ious declarations, “If we walk in the light 
as He is in the light, we have fellowship one 
with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin:” “If any 
man sin we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous ; and He is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world.” 

How precious, how unutterably precious, is 
it to the truly awakened sinner that in every 
conflict, in every humiliation, in every confes- 
sion of his iniquities, he may turn unto his 
gracious Omnipotent Saviour, who is one 
with the Father, whom the Father heareth 
always—that he may, through Him, his ever- 
blessed Mediator, have access unto the Father 
of mercies, helped by the Holy Spirit, and 
pour out his soul before Him, and know the 
Spirit of Truth to guide him into all the 
truth; and as he continues steadfast in his 
allegiance unto his Holy Redeemer, that he 
may, at the end of his day upon earth, through 
the infinite mercy of Him who died for us, be 
forever with his Lord in His kingdom. May 
this be the blessed inheritance of us all / 


—_- 
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For Friend:’ Review. 
LIVE, LET LIVE AND ENJOY. 


From multitudinous voices comes the in- 
stinctive cry of “Crush me not.” It is but a 
spontaneous outbreak from nature asking of 
nature, according to her law of right, for that 
sympathy and protection which is due to all 
things animate. Whata sad mistake is made 
when people lose sight of the beneficence of 
the Creator, and undertake to control evil by 
opposing it with a force equal only to itself. 
In the religion of Jesus Christ there is ample 
space to live and enjoy good according as 
that religion teaches. “Thou therefore which 
teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? 
Thou that preachest a man should not steal, 
dost thou steal? Thou that makest thy boast 
of the law, through breaking the law, dishon- 
orest thou God?” Alas! that it should not be 
remembered that the best way to overcome 
evil is with good. Touching this matter, how 
fitting the words of Jesus, “ Follow thou me!” 
In a circumspect walk the Christian is found 
observing the law of right, which now, as 
anciently, teaches in this wise: “ Keep thee 
far from a false matter ; and the innocent and 
righteous slay thou not.” To misjudge or 
misrepresent, as well as to accuse, may harm 
some one, without ill intent. “To err is hu- 
man.” Therefore humanity should seek to 
become humane—tich in benevolence of feel- 


ing toward all, giving space where scope is 
required, and prescribing limit when restraint 


is needed. <A beautiful illustration of this 





mode of working is given in the instance of 
Abraham, who said to Lot, “ Let there be no 
strife, 1 pray thee, between me and thee, and 
between my herdmen and thy herdmen, for we 
be brethren. Is not the whole land before 
thee? Separate thyself, I pray thee, from 
me: if thou wilt take the left hand, then I 
will go to the right; or if thou depart to the 
right hand, then I will go to the left.” The 
result of this proved, that for each family a 
blessing attended the attempt to avoid strife 
in the pursuit of things that make for peace. 
Admitting that Abraham and Lot, with their 
large and inharmonious retinues, might by 
dwelling apart find the peace they desired, 
difficulties often arise between individuals, 
which nought but the balmy oil of righteous 





condescension and the untiring virtue of en- 
durance can remedy. Thousands there are 
who may be viewed as creatures of circum- 
stance. These need the help of Christians, 
such as, having the mind of Christ in doing 
his will, in all things obey the Divine precept, 
““W hatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” 

Man being of finite and limited capacity, 
has no power to create. If he kills, he can- 
not make alive. Therefore he should ever 
bear in mind that when he covets power he 
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covets a position of danger, wherein unfitness 
to exercise authority is often proved to the 
injury both of the oppressor and the oppressed, 
The Christian longs for the establishment 
of the peaceable kingdom of Christ, when the 
prophecy shall be fulfilled, “The wolf also 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid; the calf and the 
young lion and the fatling together; and a 
little child shall lead them. They shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain; 
for the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 
P. R. G. 
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A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 
BY WILLIAM BALL. 


Although Ritualism, on the one hand, 
makes such large demands upon faith, yet 
now, also, on the other, freedom of thought is 
let luose, even in the things of God. ‘There 
is movement in the air; not from the unfurl- 
ing of the banner of faith, but from the flut- 
tering of the flag of liberty. 

Certain symptoms give me to fear that this 
Sign of the Times may be seen, in degree, on 
our own Society. I had hoped that the obvi- 
ous relaxation of our later day, under which 
even the young take their own lines of action, 
as well as of thought, would have been found 
consistent with unswerving allegiance to Christ 
himself, and to his doctrine according to the 
Scriptures that testify of Him. I had sup- 
posed that the devising of new plans of useful- 
ness, and the exertion of independent action 
in new spheres of service, were but the exer- 
cise of a healthful freedom. Some circum- 
stances, and especially some discussions in 
our Yearly Meeting, has given rise, however, 
to the apprehension, that the strike for liber- 
ty has gone beyond what was imagined ; and 
may extend to matters of faith as well of 
practice. For the mind that has escaped re- 
striction will be apt to delight in a freedom 
that rejects limitation; and may even come 
to sympathize with universal license of opin- 
ion and belief. Under these conditions, dis- 
appointment may be in store for those who 
had relied, should defection in Christian doc- 
trine appear among us, that the “ children of 
our people” in this day would have been as 
decided, as earnest, and as faithful in their 
manifestations against it, as were the same 
class in our Yearly Meeting sixty years ago. 
Then, their public testimony came loyally 
“to the help of the Lord against the mighty ;” 
and the absence of it, in days considered to be 
more doctrinally enlightened, should the oc- 
casion arise, could hardly be followed by 
blessing. 

With the popular ideal of freedom of 
thought (free-thinking) there is also a popu- 
lar ideal of charity; both alike spurious. 
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Wher the terms of union in a Christian 
Church are broken by overt acts against Chris- 
tian doctrine, the union is already virtually 
dissolved ; “charity is no fool,” and sees it 
to be so. So it has been deemed, within my 
recollection, when our distinguishing views 
have been publicly impugned ; and the disci- 
oo has been put in motion by the Yearly 
Meeting itself through its own committee, over 
the head of subordinate meetings and com- 
mittees. Let us hope the day will never come 
when our terms of union shal] ignore Chris- 
tianity, and when any who impugn that where- 
on it rests—the authority of Holy Scripture 
—shall possess an immunity denied to the 
opposers of our own special principles. 

How far the wide range of reading, by the 
present educated generation, may tend to land 
in that unlimited license of thought, the in- 
fluence of which is thus apprehended, becomes 
a serious question. It is a perilous license, 
pervading the literature of the day. Not 
merely the “ verifying principle” of Colenso, 
which subjects Holy Scripture to the test of | 
our ideas of fitness ; and the scarcely dis- 
guised materialism of Huxley; but the 
“breadth” of Stanley; and the theories of 
Bunsen as to “ reconciling Christianity with 
the thouglit of the age,” are current among 
us; and, awakening a keen interest, may 


leave their mark. There can hardly be a 
more enriching and fruitful treasure (1 be- 
lieve it to be a gift from heaven, never refused 
to humble prayer,) than the mind that is sen- 
sible of a prompt and decisive recoil, on the | 
first presentation of sentiments that would sap 


the foundations of its Christian faith. In the 
childlike, who love their Saviour, there is, by | 
this holy instinct, a quickness of understand- 
ing in their Lord’s fear, whereby they per- 
= and reject the insidious germ of unbe- 
ief, 

Between Christians, and those who attack 
the foundations of Christian hope, there can 
be no compromise. Is it the part of animosi- 
ty to tell the truth? The Apostle answered 
that question long ago. They who know that 
the guif cannot be bridged by palliatives, by 


resorting to conciliation, and temporizing as | 


with admissible diversity, may be deemed 
harsh and narrow; but they think it no true 
kindness to conceal the peril of the malady, 
and can pray for those against whom‘ they 
are bound to testify. 

I have often thought, in such cases of open 
defection in the doctrine of Christ coming be- 
fore a Christian Church which has a disci- 
pline provided for them, that no little per- 
plexity might be spared to those who have to 
act for the Church, and who really hardly 
know how to act, if they were to give full con- 





sideration to what must be involved in the 
teaching of our Lord, as to the direct effect of 


his coming and of the introduction of his 
doctrine. The operation is, in its nature, in 
the wisdom of God, to create division. We 
must not be stumbled, if such be the working 
of a faithful upholding of sound doctrine to 
the present hour. “ Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth; I came not to 
send peace but a sword: for I am come to set 
a man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daugh- 
ter-in-law against her mother-in-law: and a 
man’s foes shall be they of his own house- 
hold.”—Matt. x. 34-36. Itis clearly unde- 
viable that He whose thoughts and ways are 
higher than ours as the heaven is high above 
the earth, who himself is emphatically Love, 
accounted the setting up and support of his 
doctrine paramount to the consideration of 
all consequences, nay to the certainty that the 
result would be the destruction of peace, even 
in the tender relations of family life. And itis 
to be seriously observed that this remarkable 
utterance of the lip of Truth and Love, is in- 
troduced by language which associates with 
it the obligation of personal allegiance to 
Christ,—“* Whosoever shall confess me before 
men, him will I confess also before my Father 
which is in heaven ; but whosoever shall deny 
iae before men, him will I also deny before 
my Father which is in heaven.”—Matt. x. 32, 
33. Not less striking is the declaration with 
which the same remarkable utterance of our 
Lord closes, evidently designed to enforce his 
own claims, as paramount to all others, upon 
his followers, whatever might be the painful 
extremities, even in private and social life, 
into which the separating nature of his doc- 
trine might bring them,— He that loveth 
father or mother more than me, is not worthy 
of me: and that loveth son or daughter more 
than me, is not worthy of me; and he that 
taketh not his cross and followeth after me, is 
not worthy of me; he that findeth his life 
shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for 
my sake shall find it.”—Matt. x. 37-39. 
Thus briefly, and inadequately, has a Sign 
of the Times, and of our Times, been brought 
into view ; with a glance at what may be its 
tendencies, and possible influence upon the 
character of our own Church ; more especial- 


\ly as respects the uncompromising support 


and vindication of its Christian doctrine. 
And though it is easier to go with than against 
the stream, yet, if.a phase of opinion or feel- 
ing overtake even religious society, whereof 
evil results, however unsuspected, can be pre- 


| dicated, it might not be right to suppress a 


cautionary hint. 
There is comfort in the assured conviction, 
as respects any who, if members of a Chris- 


'tian Church, publicly place themselves in a 


false position, that (whatever may be the duty 
of that Church in their case,) whenever the 
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time shall come of their reduction to the child- |i 
like state which only is receptive of the truth 
of God—whether by further experience, 
providential dispensation, or the immediate 
work of the Spirit, so that the true ery for 
Divine assistance is raised in the contrite! 
heart;—that cry will ever be answered by, 
“help to unbelief.”—Friend’s Quarterly Ex- 
aminer. 


“ BE STILL.” 

How much is contained in these two little 
words! Have you ever realized their mean- 
ing and learned what it isto“ bestill?’ Then 
you are ipdeed blessed, my Christian friend. 
You have that sweet, enduring peace which 
the worldling knows not, and never can know, 
and which is worth all, more than all it has 
cost you, Cost? yes, for it was not learned 
in the sunny bours, in the days of prosperity. | 
You thought you knew your own heart ; you | 
had given yourself to God, had committed 
all that you held dear toa kind Father's keep- 
ing, and now, with resignation, with patience, 
you could say, happen what might, “ Thy 
will, not mine, be done.” You thought your 
faith very strong, but, when God laid the 
heavy hand of chastisement upon you, it was) 
sorely tried; you found it difficult to “be 
still,” for stillness is more than a mere sub- 
mission because we cannot help ourselves ; 


is more than acquiescence in His dealings, 


because He is the author of them. We may 
be very still under calamity and humiliation, 
and yet very rebellious in our hearts against 
God ; may utter no complaints in the hearing 
of man, while our hearts are swelling, oh! al- 
most breaking, with bitter, bitter thoughts ; 
and God, who in mercy and love has sent 
upon us the trial, knows and bears the light- 
est whisperings of our hearts. To “be still,” 
is to believe that our affairs are in wiser and 
better hands than our own, and, while we 
look on in wonder and amazement, not to 
doubt, but to see and understand that “ He 
maketh all things to work together for good 
to them that love Him.” How sweet the 
thought, “ All things for good!” All God’s| 
chosen ones have suffered. All whom He 
ever loved He chastened. Many of His most 
glorious saints perished by violence. God’s 
ways are not as our ways.. He knoweth our 
hearts and what is best for us. Though we 
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in all that has disturbed it, and mingles with 
its submission a patient waiting upon the 
Lord for the manifestation of His goodness 
and wisdom, we shall fully realize what that 
peace is which passeth all understanding.— 
E, FS. in Advocate and Guardian. 


A NEW THEORY OF EARTHQUAKES AND VOL- 
CANOES, 


Blackwood’s Magazine has a paper with 
this caption, too long for the columns of the 
Review. The ideas of the writer, although 
they claim only the character of theory, are 
plausible. He rejects, and gives philosophi- 
cal reasons for rejecting, the opinion of Hum- 
boldt and others “ which ascribes earthquakes 
to the action of a central mass of fire in the 
earth—in which molten mass the action of the 
moon and sun occasions tides and such like 
variations just as it does in the waters of the 
ocean.” He also combats the hypothesis that 
volcanoes (which have been styled developed 
earthquakes) are occasioned by “an inburst 
or infiltration of the waters of the sea into the 
burning caverns of the earth, generating im- 
mense volumes of gas and aqueous vapor, 
which force their way in explosions to the 
surface.” For dissenting from the latter no- 
tion, he instances inland volcanoes, in the 
very heart of Central Asia, more than a thou- 
sand miles from the ocean. 

Our writer, after devoting some pages to 
atmospheric and electrical phenomena, pro- 
ceeds to explain his theory, of which the fol- 
lowing passages may afford an insight : 


Now let us come to the cause of Earth- 
quakes. We have removed from the question 
the central sea of fire or molten matter; we 
have replaced it by a zone of electric action, 
close to the surface, and wholly independent 
of the internal condition of our planet, what- 
ever that may be. This is alike more proba- 
ble from a cosmical poiht of view, and also 
the action of this electric zone (as we shall 
show,) as the cause of earthquakes, is far more 
reasonable and intelligible than the supposed 
tidal movements or other changes in the 


cannot understand his dealings, though we|imagined central sea of fire. Earthquakes 
may never while on earth know why we are/are results of the grander electrical disturb- 
so sorely afflicted, yet let us never despair. | ances which from time to time take place in 
In the midst of the storm, though the waves|the zone of rocks immediately subjacent to 
ride mountain high, threatening to overwhelm, | earth’s surface. And in accordance with the 
let us pray to our Father in heaven that we! | | parallel which we establish between the elec- 
may “be still” and know that He is God. | trical phenomena in earth and in the atmos- 
And then when the stillness of heart comes,| phere, we may aptly describe earthquakes as 
when the spirit, quieted and soothed by the | thunderstorms in the earth. 

presence of the Holy Dove, sees God’s love! In ordinary times and circumstances, the 
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electric currents which regularly circulate in | manifest themselves on the surface only by 


earth’s crust—in that outer vein of our globe 
specially affected by solar and planetary 
action—ebb and flow quietly and noiselessly, 
as the similar currents usually do in the at- 
mosphere. Indeed, in the earth their move- 
ments are in ordinary times much more silent 
and steady than in the atmosphere : partly be- 
cause in the former case they act in or through 
matter much less mobile and disturbs able, and 


also because rocks are better conductors of 


electricity than air is,—so that the fluid (so 
to call it) is less liable to insulation and local 
accumulation, and therefore flows more steadi- 
ly and quietly. But ever and anon, 
electric action to an unusual extent takes 


place in the earth’s crust, this steady flow of 


the currents is broken, and then violent con- 
cussions necessarily follow. Just as a quiet- 
flowing river, when inundated, encounters 
more impediments than usual,—the bridges, 
for example, being too small to permit the 
passage of its waters so readily as usual,— 
whereupon the waters accumulate at the point 
of resistance until they acquire sufficient 
power to sweep away the obstacle by a mighty 
rush; even so, when, owing to unusual 
solar or planetary action, electricity is devel- 
oped to an excessive degree in the crust of the 
earth, the conductive power of the rocks be- 
comes inadequate to pass the currents with 


sufficient rapidity to maintain the electric | 


equilibrium. In the mobile elements of the 


atmosphere we see some parts, usually in the | 
|or of waves of commotion extending on the 


form of distinct clouds, become overcharged 
with electricity, and regain their equilibrium 
by lightning-flashes, sharp electrical dis- 
charges. The same thing takes place (though 
for reasons above stated, less frequently) in 
the solid earth. The electricity, not being 
transmitted in sufficient quantity through the 


adjoining rocks, accumulates at such places | 


until it acquires the power or tension requisite 
tu overcome the resistance; and thereupon it 
forces a passage explosively, or by a grand 
discharge,—more terrible by far than if the 
whole artillery of the world were discharged 
in aconcentrated volley. What is the re- 
sult? A vast heat is generated (electricity 
fuses everything—it is the grandest -heat-de- 
veloper in nature;) the rocks are expand. 
ed, rent, in some cases actually fused: the 
subterranean lakes and rivers—the reservoirs 
of water which exist everywhere below the 
surface, and which in Genesis are called thé 
fountains of the great deep—are vaporized, 
instantaneously converted into steam: and 
the result of this great expansion, or explo- 
sion, in the ground beneath us, is a concus- 
sion or rupture of the subjacent rocky strata, 
the effects of which reach the surface, produc- 


ing the various phenomena of the earthquake. | 


Sometimes these subterranean convulsions 


when | 





noises—generally dull rumbling sounds, but 
occasionally in a succession of abrupt detona- 
tions, like subterranean thunder-peals. In 
other cases the ground perceptibly shakes in 
harmless vibrations. But in severe shocks 
these vibrations swell into waves of commo- 
tion, shaking down whole cities in ruins ; while 
the solid ground cracks and opens under their 
influence into chasms, which (usually) in- 
stantaneously close again, engulfing both men 
and buildings. In other cases the subterra- 
nean cenvulsion is still more powerfully mani- 
fested on the surface by an actual explosive 
movement,—a phenomenon remarkably mani- 
fested in the earthquake which destroyed the 
town of Riobamba (in 1797,) when the bodies 
of some of the inhabitants were found to have 
been hurled into the air to the height of sever- 
al hundred feet. Sometimes the ground it- 
self is upheaved to a great height, in the form 
of voleanic cones or mountains, which give 
an outlet for the subjacent disturbance. In 
this way the volcano of Jorullo, in a single 
day, was thrown up to the height of 1700 feet 
above thesurrounding plain ; and the immense 
conical voleano of Fusi-yama, 11,000 feet 
high, is said by the Japanese to have been 
thrown up during a single night!—nearly 
three times as high as any mountain in the 
British islands! How stupendous the force 
to produce such an upheaval! But there is 
yet another form of these subterranean con- 
vulsions. Instead either of direct upheaval 


surface in concentric curves around the cen- 
tre of the disturbance, the earthquake some- 


| times manifests itself by a rotary motion (as 
| in the terrible earthquake in Calabria in 1783) 


—a circling storm in the earth, exactly par- 
allel to the cyclones or rotary storms in the 
atmosphere. And like the cyclones this is 
the most destructive form of the earthquake. 
Humboldt says, “The circling rotary com- 


| motions are the most uncommon, but at the 


same time the most dangerous.” Such earth- 
quakes we hold to be identical in nature with 
the rotary electric phenomena in the atmos- 
phere,—which rise in intensity from the tiny 


iswirls on our arid roads tothe great “ dust- 
| 
storms” 


of India, the water spouts in the 

ocean, the sand-pillars of the desert, and the 

cyclones of the tropics. : ‘ : : 
ssilpihintlins 

THe First Frrenps.—They were at a 
word in dealing, nor could their customers 
with many words tempt them from it, having 
more regard for truth than custom, to exam- 
ple than gain.— W. Penn. 

Hvmg, in his History of England, describ- 
ing a Friend, says: “He never asked more 
for his wares than the precise sum he was de- 
termined to accept. This maxim is laudable, 
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and eentinues still to be religiously observed 
by that sect.” 


—— +0m 


For Friends’ Review. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 


It will cheer their colaborers in this land 
to learn that our English Friends continue 
their First-day School work with faithful 
diligence and many consequent blessings. 
The following information is condensed from 
the twenty second annual report presented to 
the Annual Meeting of the Association, held 
at Ackworth the 30th of Sixth month, 1869. 
The report is signed by Joseph Storrs Fry, of 
Bristol, Secretary of the Central Committee. 

The statistical tables show a total of eighty- 
five schools in sixty-nine places, with 1120 
teachers and 13,387 scholars. “The Com- 
mittee think that their friends will consider 
the steady maintenance of the number of 
teachers, and the increase which has taken 
place in the number of scholars, to be satis- 
factory and indicative of a general sound and 
healthy condition of the schools: especially so 
as the year just elapsed has not been marked 
by many circumstances tending to arouse 
fresh interest in the cause.” 

The report does not include the varied and 
extensive mission-work amung the poor in 
which many Friends are now engaged, and 
the Committee believe that the tables present 
an under rather than an over-statement of 
the school-work proper. The Committee ob- 
serve with satisfaction that the number of 
women Friends engaged as teachers shows 
some increase ;—and they especially call the 
attention of these to the girls employed in 
mills, factories and warehouses, as a very large 
and probably increasing class greatly in need 
of their loving Christian care. They find no 
cause for surprise in some of the schools being 
carried on under feelings of discouragement. 
“Who is there, indeed, that has not experi- 
enced these feelings himself? Scholars are 
inattentive—those of whom we had hoped 
better things turn away from the holy com- 
mandment—our fellow teachers leave us or 
grow cold in the work—and we ourselves may 
feel less capable of successful teaching than 
once we were—the deep-seated gorruption of 
our own hearts may be afresh shown us, and 
our own exceeding need of instruction very 
keenly realized. Dear fellow-teachers, let 
none of these things move you. They are the 
common lot of those who in various ways en- 
gage in the Lord’s service. You may be 
ready to say, 

‘*Lord, in Thy field I work all day, 
I read, I teach; I warn, I pray, 


And yet these wilful, wandering sheep 
Within Thy fold I cannot keep.”’ 


No, you cannot keep them, nor keep your- 


selves ; but the Lord is able and ready to keep 
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them_and you, to strengthen you in your 
weakness, to comfort you in your trials, and 
to show you in the end that you have not al- 
bored in vain.” 

In several of the adult schools visits are 
paid by a committee of the scholars them- 
selves to such of their number as are absent 
for two consecutive weeks. 

The Bedford Institute (London) publishes 
its own report, giving a complete account of 
the agencies in connection with it, including 
the First-day schools. The laborers in the 
great metropolis appear to be abundantly 
blessed and strengthened. Earnest efforts are 
made to promote temperance principles among 
the scholars, by encouraging “ bands of hope,” 
by the delivery of lectures, and by the forma- 
tion of temperance libraries. 

The Committee desire to express their cor- 
dial sympathy with their American brethren. 

The report fitly closes with a brief tribute 
to the memory of another beloved Friend 
gone to his eternal home. “ The long familiar 


‘and honored presence of John Pease is no 


longer with us. Resting in the evening of 
his life from the distant and arduous services 
to which he had largely devoted the prime of 
his days, he took a fatherly interest in the 
home work of his younger friends, and es- 
pecially in the First-day schools of his own 
meeting. He was also a frequent attender of 
these annual gatherings. Thus the Lord is 
removing his servants from earth to the higher 
services of heaven, and calling on those who 
remain to follow their faith, and to consider 
the end of their conversation.” 


THE CONVERTED ROBBER. 


It isan old story, which may be true or 
not, that when St. John was returning from 
Patmos to Ephesus, after the death of Domi- 
tian, he was surrounded and stopped by a 
party of theives. Their captain was a young 
man, and to him the disciple addressed him- 
self with words full of earnest admonition and 
counsel. So faithfully did he preach Christ, 
praying also for the Holy Spirit’s aid, that 
the astonished thief was brought to repent- 
ance, and received Christ as his Saviour. 
Then in turn he went to the members of his 
band and confessed the evils of his past life, 
urgivg them to renounce it as he had done, 
and seek and find the same Saviour. So 
powerful was the influence of this confession, 
that there was a wonderful revival among the 
banditti. 

A confession of sin, and a decided purpose 
to turn from it, is one of the most powerful 
sermons to the unconverted, Those who are 
sincere in their purpose to serve the Lord 
will not find it hard to make such confessions. 
When a great skeptic had been led to bow at 
the foot of the cross his first desire was to seek 
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out some hundred or more associates, whom 
he had helped to harden their hearts in unbe- 
lief. So faithful were his labors for their con- 
version, that many were led to rejoice with him. 

No one is better fitted to labor among the 
hardened and profligate than those who have 
been snatched from their ranks, as brands 
from the fire. A former associvte can re- 
alize the peculiar temptations, and know how 
to meet the objections such people offer to 
those who seek their salvation. 

Perhaps nowhere else is the duty more bind- 
ing to “ confess your faults one to another.” 

Sunday School Times. 


—_—~+ 0 -— 


HISTORY OF A COTTAGE MEETING. 


It was in the winter of 1866-7, that owing 
to peculiar circumstances, some Friends found 
themselves located, for a few months, in the 
very isolated and bleak village of Middleton- | 
one-Row. While there, a poor woman so- 
licited their laundry work, and in talking to 
her, a tract was offered, with a few serious re- 
marks. The woman appeared touched, and | 
after some further talk, not only asked for a 
tract for a neighbor, but begged these Friends 
to go over to Oak Tree (two miles distant), 
where she lived, saying she believed “any of 
the people would lend them a cottage, where | 
they could read to them altogether on Sun- 
day afternoons ;” she also gave a slight sketch 
of the neglected state of the people there. 
Some were too infirm to walk to a place of 
worship, the nearest being more than a mile 
distant, others had young children whom they 
could neither leave nor take, and probably 
few had a desire to attend public worship. 

These Friends thought much of the poor 
woman’s request, but from illness and other | 
causes, no way opened for them to go for some 
time ; still week after week the poor woman 
spoke of the want, and received very grate- 
fully the tracts offered. The clergyman of 
the parish and some others were spoken to 
about this place, but their reply was to the 
effect, that the Oak Tree people were “such 
wretched beggars, and so dirty, nothing could 
be done with them.” 

At length, one First-day afternoon, our 
Friends felt they could go, and greatly were 
they shocked at their first visit to this ne- 
glected place, where the people seemed truly 
to be living in forgetfulness of God. The 
men and boys were playing in the road be- 
fore the houses ; the women, as dirty and un- 
kempt as could be, washing clothes, making 
bread, &c. ; the children were past description, 
they and the dogs were treated alike. The Sab- | 
bath was apparently entirely ignored. They 
called at some of the houses; and sat down, | 
and read a chapter in the New Testament to | 
one family ; and returned home feeling some- | 
thing must be done for these outcasts, 
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The next First-day afternoon they again 
went, having previously arranged with the 
washerwoman to invite as many of her neigh- 
hors as liked, to come to her cottage. Those 
who have engaged in similar work, will readily 
understand the feelings of our Friends at this 
time—their own utter nothingness, and the 
need for entire dependence on Him who alone 
can help; and earnest were their prayers that 
God would be with them to guide them, and 
that He would graciously bless the work. 
Only a few were present that afternoon, but 
they sgt very still while listening to the chap- 
ter that was read from the New Testament, 
and all kaelt while prayer was offered to their 
“Father in Heaven.” 

From that time to this, the meeting has 
been held, without exception, every First-day 
afternoon ; a few Friends having very kindly 
entered into the work with them, so helping 
one another. Their place of meeting has 
varied ; for some time they met in any of the 
cottages, whichever the people liked to pre- 
pare, and it was an interesting sight to see 
the poor people gathering to the room, bring- 
ing chairs, stools, babies, as the case might 
be. Now, a small cottage is rented, and 
roughly furnished with benches, to accommo- 
date the increasing numbers of the congrega- 
tion. The poor people, once so miserable- 
looking, make quite a respectable appear- 
ance now, and speak with pleasure of their 
nice chapel. Several persons who live in the 
neighborhood also attend, some coming the 
distance of a mile and a half to two miles. 

Oak Tree consists of about nine or ten cot- 
tages. Many are the outward improvements 
in the place. The Sabbath day is observed, 
the people and their cottages are cleaner in 
every way; and may we not reverently and 
thankfully believe that some spiritual good 
has also been graciously permitted to follow 
this effort, however feeble, to bring souls to 
Christ? Some of the poor people have been 
removed by death to their last home, and 
good hope is entertained, that to some of 
them, the change has indeed been a glorious 
one. To God be all the glory! 

The mode of holding the meetings is very 
simple, our Friends have not even introduced 
hymn-singing. All sit down in silence; fre- 
quently prayer soon follows, then after another 
pause a portion of the Scriptures is read, and 
the people are addressed, as ability is given, 
and again silence is observed for a few min- 
utes ; sometimes prayer is offered near the close. 
As the people leave the meeting, tracts, &c. 
are generally distributed, and gratefully re- 
ceived. At one time, our Friends read a 
tract, or a portion of the “Sinner’s Friend,” 
as well as the Bible, but they have given that 
up now. The meetings are remarkably quiet, 


‘notwithstanding the number of children who 
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are present. The numbers attending vary 
from 30 to 50; there have been as many as 
60 or 70 occasionally. Some recorded Minis- 
ters of Darlington Monthly Meeting and else- 
where, have visited Oak Tree, and had good 
service there.—The Monthly Record. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 4, 1869. 





THe WrEATHER.—There are few occasions 
in life more calculated to illustrate the de- 
pendence of man upon the bounty of Divine 
Providence than when, in the words of Moses, 
“the windows of heaven are stopped, and 
the rain from heaven is restrained.” At such 
times the Christian believer can trust in the 
promise: “I will give you rain in due season, 
and the land shall yield her increase.” Paul, 
in addressing the disputers at Athens, quoted 
the rain from heaven and fruitful seasons 
not only as the gifts, but also as the witnesses 
of God. So infinite is His goodness and His 
wisdom, that whatever the atmospheric dis- 
pensation, or however apparently grievous, 
we may be absolutely certain that it is or- 
dered aright and for “the greatest good of the 
greatest number.” Is there any presumptuous 
person so over-weening in his self-estimate as 
to think that, were he permitted to control 
the weather, he could change it to advantage? 
We may be well assured that it is right as it 
is. It is in the ordering of One whose care is 
perfect over all His works—who neglects 
nothing, forgets nothing, slights nothing. 
Heat and cold, sunshine and cloud, hail, snow, 
rain, vapor and stormy winds, all fulfil His 
word, are all ordered according to an unerring 
balance of relations, and all merit the thank- 
ful exclamation so often raised by the Psalm- 
ist: “Praise ye the Lord.” The drouth 
which has held the inhabitants of this city 
(“a place of broad rivers and streams” as it 
certainly is), in some approach to terror, lest 
a sudden conflagration should sweep with 
destruction from the mere lack of water to 
arrest and quench the spreading flames, is, we 
may be certain, a wise and good Providence 
ordered in love. It may not be ours to in- 
terpret the design, but be it ours to trust per- 
fectly, knowing that His ways are true and 
righteous altogether, It is for even our 
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material good, as the results will prove. 
And there is much value in this lesson of 
patient submission and entire trustfuluess. 


‘* What is this creation, less 
Than a capacious reservoir of means 
Formed for his use, and ready at his will?” 


For all the phenomena of the weather we 
may render adoring thanks. Their tendency 
is always for the greatest good, even though 
individuals and communities may repine and 
be restive. Perhaps ere these lines are placed 
in circulation, the Psalmist’s words may be 
applicable: “Thou, O God! didst send a 
plentiful rain, whereby thou didst confirm 
thine inheritance when it was weary.” 


Meanwhile our counsel to the reader is— 
never repine at the weather, or think that 
thou couldst make profitable suggestions to 
| Him who “ looketh to the ends of the earth 
and seeth under the whole heaven, to make 
the weight for the winds; and He weigheth 
the waters by measure; when He made a de- 
cree for the rain, and a way for the lightning 
of the thunder.” 

The teachings of nature are ever applicable 
to spiritual instruction. As we earnestly 
watch the gathering clouds, and look for them 
to “pour down rain according to the vapor 
thereof,” to renew the water springs and to 
fill the wasted brooks, to swell the rivers and 
to revive the hopes of the husbandman, so 
'should thirsty souls be raised God-ward with 
the language : “ All our springs are in Thee !” 

‘*Man’s weakness waiting upon God 
Its end can never miss, 


For men on earth no work can do 
More angel-like than this.”’ 


Let it ever be remembered that there is in 
the Saviour’s gift water that can assuage for- 
ever the soul’s thirst, and which shall be, in 
the recipient, “a well of water springing up 
unto everlasting life.” And as we learn that 
God placed the rainbow in the clouds fora 
pledge of the continuance to man of the out- 
ward blessings attendant upon rain, so let 
us gratefully dwell upon the glorious iris 
formed of the “ exceeding great and precious 
promises” which pervade the inspired Scrip- 
tures, and let us love to think of our glorified 
Redeemer, as depicted Rev. x. i, with “a rain- 
bow upon his head,” and of the “rainbow 
round about the throne” which the Evangelist 
saw when the first voice called to him, “ Come 
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up hither.” To the showers promised by such | else such Christian constancy and fortitude. 
prisms as these, we can apply the explana-| They have demonstrated by their work what 


tion of John, “ This spake He of the Spirit 
which they that believe on Him should re- 
ceive.” “ The river of God is full of water.” 
“Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens; thy 
faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds. How 
excellent is thy loving kindness, O God! 
therefore the children of men put their trust 
under the shadow of thy wings. Thry shall 
be abundantly satisfied with the fatness of thy 
house, and thou shall make them drink of the 
river of thy pleasures; for with thee is the 


fountain of life, in thy light shall we see 
light.” 


NationaL EpucationaL ConveNTION.— 
Evidence of a prevalent and wide-awake in- 
terest in the cultivation and elevation of the 
American mind was given in the Educa- 
tional Convention which opened in Trenton, 
N. J., Eighth month 16th, continuing to hold 
three sittings a day through the week. Twenty- 
five years ago from that city went forth over the 
land the memorable words: “The Public 
School is common not as inferior, but as the 
light and air are common.” The animus of 
that noble address seemed to have become 
pervading as the atmosphere, as the throngs 
of large-minded men, State superintendents, 
professors, teachers, legislators, &c., flowed 
from all parts of the Union and took posses- 
sion of our neighboring capital. “Such a con- 
vention,” said the N. Y. Tribune, “‘ means 
business, and if the first day’s proceedings are 
a fair sample, the forty-eight columns of the 
Tribune would scarcely contain a full report 
of its daily doings.” Where so much is to be 
said, we will only attempt to show that earn- 
est workers, with a strong and well-directed 
will, have taken hold of a subject of vast im- 
portance, and that an influence is certain to 
be felt throughout the land. May that influ- 
ence be so guided by principle pure and high, 
that it shall prove altogether for zood. 

On the fourth day of the Convention, Gen. 
O. O. Howard spoke at length with excellent 
effect upon Education in the South, particu- 
larly among the colored people. He gave an 
impressive history of the work, and bore this 
tribute to the teachers sent from the North: 
“T have watched them with great interest, 
and I have never seen exemplified any where 
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their principles are.” He had been instru- 
mental in obtaining the appointment of a 
School Superintendent in each of the South- 
ern States, the results of which had been most 
beneficial. “I have been told since I came 
here,” he said, “that the present Legislature 
of Tennessee is pledged to repeal their school 
law, and that the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion elected there is an ignorant man. If I 
could reach the Legislature of Tennessee to- 
day, I would say to them, Consider your re- 
sponsibility to God, and break that infamous 
pledge.” 


We make place for the concluding words 
of Gen. Howard: 


‘Increase our educational advantages, and you 
will increase our material prosperity in proportion. 
But we must not subordinate man to his uses. It 
seems to me, sometimes, that I hear nothing but 
Practical—practical—practical! But education is 
truly practical only when it gives a man life- power, 
and a man will make a better blacksmith who knows 
something else besides blacksmithing. A trne man 
must bea little, at least, above and beyond the work 
in which he is engaged. You are all teachers, em- 


| ployed in a noble work, and going forth to exert a 


vast influence. Is the ultimate object of education 
confined to this life? No, my dear friends, it looks 
higher—it looks beyond. It is not religiousness 
that we want, but Christian education. The teach- 
ers who have gone South with infidel principles or 
demoralizing habits have utterly failed and been re- 
pudiated by the people. Remember always, as you 
teach, your individual responsibility to God, and 
that you are to live with Him throughout the ages 
of a never-ending Eternity.”’ 


As might be reasonably expected, the Con- 
vention included many Friends, among whom 
may be named Barnabas C. Hobbs, State Su- 
perintendent of Indiana, Jos. Moore, Presi- 
dent of Earlham College, and Francis T. King. 
From the days of Geo. Fox and those of Mur- 
ray and Lancaster to the present date, edu- 
cation has been a part of our Society’s mis- 
sion. It is trusted that in this we shall not 
be outstripped by the age. 

The address of O. O. Howard above quoted 
was given before an audience of over two 
thousand persons. Our friend F. T. King 
was then introduced as President of the 
Friends’ Association for the Advancement ot 
Education in the South, and spoke with much 
ability in reference to the work among the 


whites in that section. It was a useful pre- 


sentation of the subject, and we are glad that 


he was there to give it. The operations de- 
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scribed by him are familiar to the readers of 
the Review. When he told of the extension 
of educational labors by Friends beyond their 


own membership, much satisfaction was shown 
by the Convention. 


Among the resolutions adopted were the 


following, which were offered by our Friend 
Barnabas C. Hobbs: 


** Whereas, Many of the Southern States have, 
during the late Rebellion, lost in various degrees 
their public school funds; and whereas, the happi- 
hess, prosperity, peace and permanenceof our nation 
depend on the scientific, literary and moral instruc- 
tion of the whole people; and whereas, the children 
of the Southern States who have thus been deprived 
of the means provided by the fraternal bounty and 
wisdom of the nation for their education, are in 
common with those of other States objects of national 
solicitude and hope ; therefere, 

‘* Resolved, That this Association requests Con- 
gress to take such action as they may deem best 
calculated to give substantial aid, by grants of land, 
or otherwise, to the educational interests of those 
States, in order that systems of popular education 
may be put icto efficient operation as speedily as 
possible. 

** Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed 
to present this expression of the sentiment of this 
Association to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States.” 


The following was also adopted on the mo- 
tion of the same Friend: 


** Resolved, That sacred literature is entitled to a 
place in the curriculum of study for the academy, 
the college and the university, and that the Bible 
should not only be studied, venerated and honored, 


as a classic for all ages, peoples and languages in 
these institutions, but devotionally read and its 


precepts inculcated in all the common schools in 
our ‘land.”’ 


A fact much to be regretted was developed 
before the Convention, that the educational 
laws adopted by the Southern States are 
nearly all of them inoperative for want of 
funds. The general well-being of the Nation 
seems to require the Governmental aid which 
is proposed. 

The proceedings when officially printed 
will include valuable papers upon various 


branches, prepared and read by some of the 
ablest men. 





DIED. 

BAILEY.—On the 18th of Sixth month, 1869, 
aged 67 years, Lydia, wife of Dr. Jesse Bailey, and 
daughter of Joseph and Sina Townsend, (deceased, ) 
a member of Flushing Monthly Meeting, Ohio. She 
was a meek though active Christian, earnestly de- 
siring the promotion of the religion of Jesus and the 
advancement of His kingdom. So unobtrusive was 
her zeal, so humble her estimate of her own ability 
and influence, so careful her watch over her daily 
walk, so close her communings with her Heavenly 
Guide, that it seems peculiarly fitting to say of her 
that her ‘‘life was hid with Christ in God,” In 
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her ‘is.lost a noble woman, a faithful wife, a most 
tender and careful mother, and a sincere friend; 
but she left to those who mourn her loss the con- 
soling assurance that her “sins were forgiven 
through the one Atonement,’ and expressed her 
confidence that all would be well, whether it should 
please God to restore her to health, or to take her 
to Himself, saying sweetly, ‘‘ He knows best—alto- 
gether best.” 

BUTLER.—On the 14th of Sixth month, 1869, 
Emeline, daughter of Mahlon and Eunice Butler, in 
the 19th year of her age; a member of Sugar River 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. This dear young Friend 
was for some years nearly deprived of her sight, 
but was an exemple of patient aad complete sub- 
mission to the Divine will, often expressing thank- 
fulness that the spiritual eye was not blinded. 

HUNT.—At Monrovia, Ind., on the 24th of Sixth 
month, 1869, of pulmonary consumption, in the 42d 
year of her age, Mary Jane, wife of Dr. Wm. Hunt. 
The resignation and patience with which she was 
enabled to bear her sufferings gave a remarkable 
verification of the Scripture, ‘‘ My grace is sufficient 
for thee.’”’ Being aware of the near approach of her 
dissolution, she at various times had her family and 
relatives gathered around her, and gave them much 
edifying counsel, committing them in prayer to her 
blessed Saviour. Her last hours were calm and 
peaceful, and her latest words were, ‘‘Come, Lord 
Jesus, I am ready.”’ 

STOKES.—On the 16th of Seventh month, 1869, 
Lydia W., wife of Carletor P. Stokes, in the 63d 
year of her age; a member of Woodbury (N. J.) 
Monthly and Particular Meetings. She was a bright 
example in the attendance of religions meetings, 
and in upholding and supporting the doctrines and 
principles of our religious Society. In the removal 
of this dear Friend, her tamily and friends, the poor 
and afflicted, experience a great bereavement. But 
an abiding belief is felt that, having done her day’s 
work in the day time, she has been permitted, by 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus our Lord, to enter 
into everlasting rest and peace. 





TEACHER WANTED, 
For Friends’ School, at Somerton, near Suffolk, 


Va. For particulars apply to Francis T. Kine, 
Baltimore. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Day with the Monks of St. Bernard. 

Written for Friends’ Review by Prov. A. R. Lexns. 

MaRrtTIGNy, 7th mo. 10, 1869.—A lay brother 
descended the steps of the Hospice, and, un- 
burdening me of my knapsack, led me through 
a stone passage into a lates hall. Then, in 
answer to the summons of a great bell, a 
monk descended and received me in the most 
cordial manner. His appearance was oe 
and well worthy of description. He was cla 
in a black cloth coat, buttoned tight up in 
front and reaching almost to his feet. It was 
relieved by a narrow linen band, coming out 
from beneath the collar at the back and dis- 
appearing — beneath a fold of the coat at 
the waist. His cap was made of black cloth 
also, rising straight at the sides for about 
four inches and gathered square in by a but- 
ton at the top. His face was remarkably 
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handsome. His chin large and square, dip-| hands full of them, for a morning gift to my 
ping into a deep groove, and then rising into| English acquaintances. Then I sat myself 
the full but sharply-cut lips. His nose was| down on a pile of rocks at the water's edge, 
straight and massive, and intercepted at a| designing to sketch the monastery, but I re- 
sharp angle the broad overhanging forehead. | linquished the idea. The morning sun beat 
His physiognomy strongly reminded me of | fall in my sore and blistered face, and the 
Canova’s classic bust of Napoleon. Picking | hospice, despite all the associations which clus- 
up a couple of candles, he conducted me| ter about it, is of itself a very commonplace 
directly to my chamber. It was a tiny dor-| building. So I returned in time to join 
mitory, furnished with a couple of chairs, a| the three other guests and brother Napoleon 
wash-table, secretary, and a bed covered with | to a frugal breakfast of coffee, bread and but- 
a big down pillow in the German fashion. | ter and honey. 
It was lined on all sides and ceiling with deal,| Afterwards N. led me up stairs into the 
and had a little double-sashed window look-| librar¥. It contains about 12,000 volumes. 
ing out upon the lake. The bulk of them treat upon religion, but I 
After a few minutes’ unpacking—I had no| noticed that they were not by any means 
change of clothing, and my room was icy| confined to the publications of the Romish 
cold—I descended to the salle-’-manger. It} Church, and included many of the principal 
was a large, comfortable looking apartment, | works of dissenting theologians. There was 
with a dining-table capable seemingly of} besides a great number of books of travels, 
seating about fifty guests, and with its walls} philosophy, history, mathematics and the nat- 
hung around with engravings—the gifts of| ural sciences, botany especially. There were 
voyagers who had enjoyed the succor and | also somechoice romances, the tragedies of Cor- 


welcome of the hospice. Shivering with cold, 
I cowered down on the floor before the ashes 
of the hearth, and tried to warm my stiff 
fingers into life. The same monk who had 
received me, and who appeared to be deputed 
by his brethren to fill the office of entertainer- 
in-chief—not knowing his name, I shall in 
future designate him as brother Napoleon— 
hastened to heap some blocks of wood upon 
the andirons, and with a bellows speedily 
blew the smouldering ashes into a bright 
blaze. 

After a while I sat down to supper, along 
with an English gentleman, his wife and 
daughter, whose acquaintance I had accident- 
ally made previously, brother Napoleon, for 
form’s sake, taking a dish of tea with us. The 
conversation, which was carried on in French, 
turned upon the history of the monastery, its 
revenues, the perils of travellers in the winter 
season, the habits, real and reputed, of the 
St. Bernard dogs, and speedily betame very 
animated and interesting. 

I slept that night very soundly, and rose 
thoroughly refreshed to the sound of the bell 
calling the monks to a six o’clock mass. It 
was conducted in the large chapel which con- 
stitutes the east end of the hospice, by the 
superior, clad in the rich vestments of his 
office, the monks in long white stoles assisting. 
Some of them had rich, strong voices, and the 
chanting at times was beautiful. But leav- 
ing them presently, I tried to warm myself by 
taking a run down the side of the pretty 
little lake which occupies the summit-level | 
of the pass. Along its sheltered banks the | 
grass was very bright and green, and there | 


neille, the poems of the English classical au- 
thors, and likewise a few such miscellaneous 
writings as the Thoughts of a Country Par- 
son, etc. The politeness of the monks had 
probably placed these books here for the 
amusement of their transient guests. 

There was also a very interesting collection 
of copper and silver coins, which had mostly 
been found in the little lake, and commencing 
with the Consular era, extended far down 
into the time of the Roman emperors. 
Among them are some of Celtic origin, and 
they are especially interesting because Livy 
mentions that the tribe of Veragres had a 
temple on St. Bernard. In the itinerary of 
Antoninus, moreover, reference is made to a 
Roman camp in this defile. 

When I had finished examining the books 
and coins and a small entomological collec- 
tion, brother Napoleon gave mea table which I 
might use as a place for work, and then re- 
vealed to mea secret catch in the lock, by 
which he might safely leave the key in the 
door, and by the knowledge of which I might 
go out and in the library whenever I chose. 
Then after giving me the keys of the mineral 
collection, he left me alone in the library and 
went to resume his meditations in his cell. 
I was disappointed in the minerals, for 
beyond some fine specimens of Pennite, Chaly- 
bite, Axinite and Dufreynosite, the remain- 
der, in number about 1200, were quite 
ordinary and common. 

Afterwards one of the monks, who was 
more particularly interested in botany, took 
me to his nicely warmed and comfortable 
cell. First he helped me to label, pack up 


was such a profusion of wild violets (the| and seal the Alpine plants which I had pre- 
Viola Calcarata) as I have never seen else-| viously collected and pressed for my botani- 
where. In a few moments I had plucked my! cally-disposed brother at home. Then he 
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took down book after book of his herbarium, 
and gave me several hundred specimens of 
the rare Alpine plants which adorn the rich 
flora of the Grand St. Bernard. Finally he 
made out for me a collection as large as two 
great folio volumes. [had had no other thought 
than to pay fifty or sixty francs for the su- 
perb treasure | was getting, but great was 
my dismay and astonishment when he refused 
to accept a single centime, adding that it was 
a pleasure to give them all to me. 

Then the Superior of the monastery took 
me to his room, which is also a meteorological 
observatory, and after putting conveniences 
for writing and the observations which I was 
about to make at my disposal, left me alone 
and went out to take a walk. I had with 
me a hypsomometer, which I had purchased 
of the Society of Geneva for the Construction 
of Philosophical Apparatus, and which had 


been made under the personal supervision of 


Prof. Thury, the director of this most praise- 
worthy society. The tube of the thermometer, 
used in the instrument, was carefully cali- 
brated throughout. It has two scales, agree- 
ing between themselves, but both arbitrary of 
course, each commencing at zero, and the 
space between them occupied by a reservoir 
for receiving the unnecessary mercury. The 
graduation was effected in the following inter- 
esting manner. On the 28th of Sixth month, 
1868, Prof. Thury, at the Observatory in 
Geneva, placed this thermometer in the tube 
above the boiler and carefully scratched on 
the glass the point to which the mercury rose 
when the water in the boiler below was in a 
state of regular ebullition. The barometer, 
reduced to zero, gave 731.00 m.m. at the 
time. He then carried the apparatus to the 
observatory on the Grand St. Bernard, and 
noted the point, several inches lower of course, 
which the mercury attained when the water 
at this place was boiling. The barometer 
here at the same time stood at 567.35 m.m. 
Now the number of degrees of temperature 
which correspond to this difference of at- 
mospheric pressure of 731.00 m.m. and 
567.35 m.m. or 163.65 m.m. can be cal- 
culated with the greatest accuracy. Hence 
all that was necessary was to divide the 
space between these two fixed points into the 
number of degrees corresponding to the calcu- 
lated difference of temperature. The zero 
point was afterward determined by plunging 
the thermometer into melting ice. When the 
graduation was effected, it stood at 30°.00 on 
the lower scale. A year afterwards, through 
the kindness of Prof. Plantamour, the direc- 
tor of the Geneva Observatory, I repeated these 
observations at Geneva, and found the freez- 
ing point had shifted and then stood at 31°.20. 
As will be understood at once, this shift- 


ing does not at all impair the correctness of! 
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the instrument, and it is a slow change to 
which the best of thermometers are subject. 
It is only necessary to allow for the shifting 
in every subsequent determination of the boil- 
ing point. : 

I had used the hypsomometer to determine 
the altitude of a number of points in the 
valley of Chamounix, the Bagne and of the 
Rhone, and had been delighted with its ac- 
curacy. The hundredth part of a degree 
Fahrenheit can be read off easily upon it, 
and a difference in altitude of a few feet de- 
termined with certainty. It was no small 
pleasure with this instrument, which had been 
brought to St. Bernard in the process of 
manufacture, to determine the height of the 
same place as a test of its reliability. I have 
not as yet reduced my observations, but they 
stand thus: as the mean of four observa- 
tions in Sixth mo., 1868, the boiling point at 
St. Bernard was 18°.26, the barometer re- 
duced to 0°C., 567.35 m.m. On the 8th of 
Seventh nto., 1869, the boiling point at the 
same place was 18°.80, the barometer at 19°.6 
C. standing at 575.6 m.m. 

According to the calculations of Prof. 
Plantamour, the Hospice of St. Bernard 
stands at 2473 metres, or something over 
7500 feet above the level of the sea. This al- 
titude does not of itself alone explain the 
general rigor of the climate of St. Bernard. 
According to a resumé of the meteorological 
observations from 1836 to 1846, made by 
Plantamour, and which I have converted 
into ordinary degrees of Fahrenheit, the 
mean temperature of the entire year at St. 
Bernard is 29°.73. That of winter is 17°.17, 
of the First mo. 12°.74, of spring 27°.66, and 
of summer 42°.94. The range between the 
mean temperature of winter and summer is 
not very great therefore, being only about 
25°-30°. It is curious to imagine living at 
such a place, where, in sight of vine, olive, fig 
and pomegrante, the average temperature 
during the summer is only ten degrees above 
the freezing point. The greatest cold expe- 
rienced during these ten years was—17°, and 
the greatest heat 19° C. or 66° Fahrenheit. 
I think that this latter number must be a 
misprint, for at the very day on which I was 
at St. Bernard, the thermometer in the ob- 
servatory stood at 19°.6 C. or 68° F. It will 
be noticed that these extremes are by no 
means as great as those we have even in 
Philadelphia, for, during my own recollec- 
tion, we have had summers when the ther- 
mometer indicated 97°, and winters when 
it registered 10° below zero. But the passage 
of the St. Bernard runs N. E. and S. W., a 
direction common to the great valleys of Savoy 
and Valais, and as the wind takes a course 
parallel with great mountain chains, it results 
that the icy blasts often sweep through this pas- 
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sage with terrific violence, and hurl down whirl- 
winds of snow upon the affrighted traveller. 

The sun was already half-way down the 
western sky before | had finished examining 
all that was of interest at St. Bernard, and i 
was determined to reach Martigny, 25 miles 
away, anda large part of the distance on 
foot, that night. So I dropped all my money, 
except a trifle sufficient to carry me to Mar- 
tigny, into the alms-box of the church, and 
utting my knapsack, now swollen into twice 
its former dimensions, on my back, my tin 
box under my arm, hammer into my belt, 
Alpine stock in my hand, and bidding an 
affectionate farewell to brother Napoleon, 
rapidly descended along the roaring torrent 
of the Dranse towards Martigny and the 
Rhone. 


GuitrorD Co., N.C., 8th mo. 26.—I have 
been sent out on an appointment to visit our 
scattered members, which has caused me to 
traverse many miles of country. I do not 
think I have ever seen a gloomier prospect 
for corn in our land than at present,—though, 
with a better wheat crop than usual, I hope 
none will starve. W. B. Hocxerr. 


Faigypsvitig, East Tenn., 8th mo. 20, 1869. 
Dear friend Wm. J. Allinson,—A few 
Friends have secured the refusal of a very 
valuable farm and water-power. It contains 


between six and seven hundred acres of the 
best of Jand, some of it at least unsurpassed 
for fertility in the United States. It is situ- 
ated on the Holston River: the large and 
spacious brick dwelling is about three miles 
from Newberry Monthly Meeting house. There 
is about from three to four hundred acres in 
cultivation, two mill streams running through 
it into the Holston River. About one mile 
of it borders on that river. It had been 
worked by slave labor until the close of the 
war, when the owners left for the South. It 
is now all offered for $18,000, and is consid- 
ered very cheap. Upon it are two fruit 
orchards, and at least four excellent springs 
of pure water. It will divide conveniently 
into four or five farms, if desired, affording 
plenty of timber and water on each. There 
are, it is said, no doubt moneyed men here 
who will buy it when it comes into market at 
that price. Hence Friends have got the re- 
fusal, hoping it will suit some Friends to buy 
and settle on it. I much desire to see Friends 
come in and possess this goodly land. The 
interest’in our Society still increases. Our 
Quarterly Meeting last week at Lost Creek 
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vest”? Several of our new members attended 
Quarterly Meeting. Some of them at least 
appear to be deepening in the divine life. 
None that I can discover are decreasing in 
their interest in our Society, though there is 
need of skilful nursing. 

The article on Revivals, in the 49th No. of 
the Review, is as a cordial to my feelings. 
The wind bloweth where it listeth. Let none 
attempt to dictate for the Spirit, but let all 
obey Him in love, and the work of the Lord 
will prosper among us. He will then revive 
His work in the midst of the years. 

Thy attached friend, Jer. A. GRINNELL. 

The wheat crop was good here, but the con- 
tinued drouth forbids the prospect for much 
corn. Vegetables fail from the same cause. 

J. A. G. 

FERRISBURG, VERMONT, 8th mo. 9, 1869.— 
Our dear Friends Rebecca Collins and Jane 
W. Ferris have been acceptably within the 
limits of this Quarterly Meeting. They have 
attended the two indulged meetings at Creek 
and Lincoln. Several meetings appointed for 
the public have been crowded, and eminently 
favored. When R. C.’s brother-in-law, Ste- 
phen Grellet, many years ago was here, he 
visited Joseph Hoag and his wife in their log 
cabin, and in a family sitting told the parents 
that if they were faithful, all their children 
would become prophets of the Lord. I must 
not omit to mention the attendance of R. C. 
and J. W. F. at the indulged meeting at 
Montreal, held in a building of Walter Mar- 
riage’s. The congregation consisted of twenty- 
three persons, one of whom was “ tent pitcher” 
for Samuel Capper during his remarkable 
tent meetings in England, Ireland, &e. Of 
this meeting I am free to say that I believe it 
was held in the Lord’s power. At East Farn- 
ham they had a blessed meeting. At Lincoln 
a large company flocked to a public meeting, 
in which Christ was exalted as Head over all, 
to the glory of God the Father. The Meth- 
odist minister who usually officiates referred 
to former service of R. C. on the farm of 
Gov. Wise, five years ago, and expressed his 
thankfulness that the Lord had led her feet 
to this place to preach the gospel to his flock. 
Let the servants ever be faithful, and let all 
the honor be given to the Master who employs 
and qualifies them. 

Friends of Ferrisburg Quarterly Meeting 
will not soon forget the occurrence of the 
Eclipse on the day of their Summer Quarterly 
Meeting in 1869, and the interesting picture 
presented by groups of Friends of all ages 


was largely attended by the public. There|standing on the grass, and gazing through 
is much need of skilful, earnest lahor; the | smoked glass at a phenomenon of which they 


harvest is plenteous, the laborers indeed few. 


had read the accurate pre-descriptions by the 


May not the language apply with full force, | President of Haverford College in Friends’ 


“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he will send forth laborers into his har- 


Review. A mysterious charm was added to 
our lake and mountain scenery. 
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New York, 8th mo. 23. 

Ed. Friends’ Review: Respected friend,—In 
looking over a file of recent numbers of the 
Friends’ Review, I was particularly struck 
with the appropriateness of the remarks of 
Henry Dickenson at the London Yearly Meet- 
ing, as to the danger attending young Friends 
who emigrate to this country without any cer- 
tificate of membership. 

Perhaps the majority of those who settle 
here come out with that intention, and their 
certificates are sent over after their arrival; 
it is not to these I would refer. There are, 
however, numbers who arrive in the United 
States without avy such fixed purpose: they 
come hoping for remunerative employment 
or a successful business ;—they cannot decide 
at once to sever the ties of home and coun- 
try; and so they remain five or ten years 
without any certificate being forwarded. 

I need not particularize the dangers which 
beset a young man so circumstanced ; he is 
without the oversight of any body of Chris- 
tians; and may, probably will, entirely ne- 
glect his religious duties. 

Permit me to suggest a plan which would 
cause an oversight of such young Friends, 
and prevent many from going astray : 

Let a Committee or Board of Immigration 
be established in New York or Philadelphia, 
to whom such certificates shall at once be 


sent, and who shall forward such information 
to any town where said young Friend shall 


take up his temporary residence. Friends 
in Great Britain might be reminded of the 
necessity of a prompt attention to the case of 
those Friends who leave for a residence (it 
may be of uncertain duration) in the United 
States. Thine sincerely, S. B. 

[The above remarks may be profitably sug- 
gestive.-—Ed. Review.] 


Letrer FroM Dr. Test.—.... I have 
been: looking through “ Day by Day” with 
much interest. The list of writers, ranging 
over the whole period of the existence of the 
Society, and the appropriate and character- 
istic extracts by which each is represented, 
are well calculated to attract the profitable 
perusal, not only of members of the same 
household of faith, but also of fellow Chris- 
tians of all denominations, who, by this in- 
troduction, may be led to cultivate a more ex- 
tended acquaintance with the various writers 
here presented. 


A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT, 


A naval officer being at sea in a dreadful 
storm, his wife, who was sitting in the cabin 
near him, and filled with alarm for the safety 
of the vessel, was so surprised with his com- 
posure and serenity, that she cried out, 

“ My dear, are you not afraid? How is it 
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possible you can be so calm in such a dread- 
ful storm ?” 

He rose from his chair, lashed to the deck, 
| supporting himself by a pillar of the bed-place, 
| drew his sword, and pointing it at the breast 

of his wife, exclaimed ; 

“ Are you afraid of that sword ?” 

She instantly answered, “ No.” 

“ Why ?” said the officer. 

“ Because,” rejoined the lady, “I know 
| that it is in the hands of my husband, and he 
| loves me too well to hurt me.” 

“Then,” said he, “remember, I know in 


|whom I believe, and that he holds the winds 


in his fists and the water in the hollow of his 
hands,” 
1 icteaaliblatle tien 
A FAITHFUL CLERGYMAN. 

One of the most trenchant things we have 
lately seen on the liquor question is the fear- 
less funeral sermon lately delivered by Dr. 
Ward, of Genesee, at the burial of one of his 
dear friends who died of drunkenness. The 
sermon holdly and at length arraigns the 
liquor-sellers of the town as accomplices in 
this man’s death by alcoholic poison. Dr. 
Ward says, “ Were I asked for the proximate 
cause of this man’s death, my reply would be, 
the imbibing of a poisonous liquid, sold or 
given to him when in a state of on of 
will, and that by persons in this village, who 
might have known what use would be made 
of the same, with its certain and direful ef- 
fects, and who had no other motive than pe- 
cuniary gain of the most trifling amount.” 
It would be hard to pack an indictment 





against the diabolical crime of dealing out 
death by measure for paltry pence into fewer 
words than the above sentence. But what 
about the men who license the drinking 
saloons?—T. L. Cuyler. 


<0 


A PRAYER. 
BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Thou, who dost dwell alone ; 

Thou, who dost know thine own ; 

Thou, to whom all are known, 

From the cradle to the grave— 
Save, O save! 

From the world’s temptations, 

From tribulations, 

From that fierce anguish 

Wherein we langui-h, 

From that torpor deep, 

Wherein we lie asleep, 

Heavy as death, cold as the grave— 

Save, O save! 

When the soul, growing clearer, 

Sees God no nearer ; 

When the soul, mounting higher, 

To God comes no nigher ; 

But the arch-fiend Pride 

Mounts at her side, 

Foiling her high emprise, 

Sealing her eagle-eyes, 

And when she fain would soar, 

Makes idols to adore ; 
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Changing the pure emotion 
Of her high devotion 
To a skin-deep sense 
Of her own eloquence ; 
Strong to deceive, strong to enslave— 
Save, O save! 
From the ingrained fashion 
Of this earthly nature, 
That mars thy creature ; 
From grief, that is but passion ; 
From mirth, that is but feigning ; 
From tears, that bring no healing ; 
From wild and weak complaining ; 
Thine old strength revealing— 
Save, O save! 
From doubt, where all is double, 
Where wise men are not strong, 
Where comfort turns to trouble, 
Where just men suffer wrong, 
Where sorrow treada on joy, 
Where sweet things soonest cloy, 
Where faiths are built on dust, 
Where love is half mistrust, 
Hungry, and barren, and sharp as the sea— 
U set us free ! 
O let the false dream fly, 
Where our sick souls do lie 
Tossing continually. 
O where Tliy voice doth come, 
Let all doubts be dumb; 
Let all words be mild, 
All strifes reconciled, 
All pains beguiled. 
Light brings no blindness, 
Love no unkindness, 
Knowledge no ruin ; 
Fear uo undoing — 
From the cradle to the grave, 
Save, U save! 


a oe — 


Ill that He blesses is our good, 
And unbleat good is ill; 
And all is right that seems most wrong, 
If it be His sweet Will. 
Faber, 


—_-~<49—o —_—_—_—. 


For Friends’ Review, 
PARAPHRASE, PSALM Ixxxiv. 1-4. 


How blessed, O my God, is Thine abode ! 

How sweet the comfort that Thy worship brings ! 
My fainting heart cries out for Thee, O God, 

My soul aspires to Thee on joyful wing ! 


A longing Thou alone canst satisfy 

Thrills through my being as I hear Thy voice, 
Speaking in gentlest accents, ‘‘ Here am I, 

Come, seek my presence, worship and rejoice.”’ 


The little fluttering sparrow, wearied long, 
Hath found a pillow for her panting breast ; 

Circling through stormy air on pinions strong, 
The swallow for her young finds place of rest. 


And more than these, O Lord, my soul is glad, 
That ‘neath the covert of Thine altar pure, 
Thou hast-for her a glorious refuge made— 
A place of safety that shall e’er endure ! 
O. A. R. 


—_———--2 0 


When obstacles and trials seem 
Like prison walls to be, 
I do the little I can do, 
And leave the rest to Thee. 
Faber. 
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THE TRUE LADDIE, 
BY JULIA M. THAYER. 


Here’s a laddie, bright and fair, 
And his heart is free from care ; 
Will he ever, do you think, 
Learn to smoke, and chew, and drink? 
Make a furnace of his throat, 
And a ‘*‘ chimney of his nose,’’ , 
In his pocket not a groat, 
Elbows out and ragged toes ? 


Here’s a laddie, full of glee, 

And his step is light and free ; 

Will he ever, do you think, 

Mad with thirst, and crazed with drink, 
Stagger wildly down the street ; 
Wallow in the mire and sleet ; 

Hug the lamp post, and declare 
Snakes are writhing in his hair ? 


Not an ill this laddie knows, 
And his breath is like the rose; 
Will he ever, do you think, 
Poisoned by the curséd drink, 
Fever burning in his veins, 

Soul and body racked with pains, 
Sink into a drankard’s grave, 
Few to pity—none to save ? 


No ; this laddie, honor bright, 
Vows to love the trne and right; 
Keep his body pure and sweet, 
For the Spirit’s dwelling meet ; 
Never, never will he sup 

Horrors from the drunkard’s cup ; 
Never in the ‘‘ flowing bowl’’ 
Will he drown his priceless soul. 


——_——_--+-—~ee—- 


HAVE COURAGE TO SAY “NO.” 


You're starting to-day on life’s journey, 
Along on the highway of life; 

You’ll meet with a thousand temptations, 
Each city with evil is rife. 

This world is a stage of excitement, 
There’s danger wherever you go ; 

But if you are tempted in weakness, 
Have courage, my boy, to say No. 


The siren’s sweet song may allure you; 
Beware of her cunning and art; 
Whenever you see her approaching, 
Be guarded, and haste to depart. 
The billiard saloons are inviting, 
Decked out in their tinsel and show ; 
You may be invited to enter; 
Have courage, my boy, to say No. 


The bright ruby wine may be offer’d: 
No matter how tempting it be, 
From poison that stings like an adder, 
My boy, have the courage to flee. 
The gambling halls are before you, 
Their lights, how they dance to and fro! 
If you should be tempted to enter, 
Think twice, even thrice, ere you Go. 


In courage alone lies your safety, 
When you the long journey begin, 
And trust in a heavenly Father 
Will keep you unspotted from sin. 
Tewptations will go on increasing, 
As streams from a rivulet flow, 
But if you are true to your manhood, 
Have courage, my boy, to say No. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS, 


Foreicn [nTELuicence.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 30th ult. 


Great Briraw.—An editorial in the London 
Times of the 25th, on the prospects of the prices 


for grain, said that a year of sufficiency, if not of | 


abundance, may be looked for. The harvest is 
within 13 percent. of an average, and a continuance 
of favorable weather may still further improve it. 
All the crops except wheat are luxuriant, and, with 
imported grain selling at a moderate price, the de- 
ficiency of wheat is compensated by plentiful food 
for stock and better pastures. 

A new telegraphic cable is said to be projected 
from Ireland to America. 


France.—The report of the committee on the 
senatus consultum has been read in the Senate, and 
the discussion on it was to commeuee on the Ist 
inst. Among the modifications made by it is one 
that the Senate may reject a law without giving 
reasons. 

The official journal states that the recent amnesty 
granted by the Emperor does not extend to those 
who have been convicted of attempts to take the 
life of the Emperor or of any other political person. 

The Emperor has been ill, it is said not seriously 
so, but considerable uneasiness was manifested in 
monetary circles on account of contradictory state- 
ments on the subject. The latest accounts reported 
an improvement in his condition. 

The Empress and her son left Paris on the 23d 
ult. for a visit to Constantinople and probably some 
other points in the East. It was reported that they 
had intended visiting Jerusalem, but that the plan 
was given up. They embarked at Toulon on the 
27th. 

The Chinese Embassy is to leave Paris for St. 
Petersburg, on the 12th inst. 


Spain.—It is reported that 6000 additional troops 
are to be speedily sent to reinforce the Spanish 


army in Cuba.. Gen. Carbo has been appointed 
Lieutenant Governor of that island. 

Several Carlist prisoners have been condemned 
to death, but the government, yieldiug to solicita- 
tions from all parties, has commuted the sentence 
of some clergymen among them, and there will 
probably be no more executions. Six bishops have 
returned unsatisfactory and defiant answers to the 
recent decree of the government. 


Portvcat.—The session of the Cortes closed on 
the 26th ult. The King’s speech declared that the 
government was making every effort to restore a 
financial equilibrium and revive the public credit, 
and that they would consider how to augment the 
revenues from imports, and diminish the expendi- 
tures. 


Proussia.—A meeting of 20,000 persons was held 
in Berlin on the 28th, to consider a series of resolu- 
tions favoring the suppression of convents and the 
expulsion of the Jesuits. After a long debate, the 
resolutions were finally adopted, but a protest was 
made by the minority. The resolutions were not 
directed particularly against any confession of faith 


Turkey Anp Eoevrpr.—The veply of the Viceroy to 
the Sultan’s note was received at Constantinople 
on the 14th. It was conciliatory and even humble 
in tone, gave strong assurances of loyalty, and ex- 
pressed a hope that the frank explanations given 
might remove any unfavorable impressions, and 
that his appeals to the Sultan’s generosity would be 
heard and answered. 


Cuina.—A late dispatch from Hong Kong, pub- 
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lished in London, asserted that the Chinese g vern- 
ment had refused to ratify the treaty con] ded by 
the Burlingame embassy with the United States; 
but J. Ross Browne, late U. S. Minister to Pekin, 
who has very recently arrived at San Francisco in 
his return, contradicts the statement, saying that 
the ratification is only deferred till the return of the 
embassy. 

A dispatch dated the 5th ult. from Hong Kong, 
said that the reports of the massacre of Christian 
missionaries in the province of Sechuen, in the 
western part of China, were confirmed, and that 20 
were known to have been killed by the populace. 
The Chinese government had instituted inquiries 
concerning the outrages. 


Soutn America.—At the latest advices received 
via London, both the land and naval forces of the 
Allies were in motion, designing an attack on Villa 
Rica. No attempt appears to have been made on 
the position of Lopez, in the mountains. 


Cusa.—The accounts continue vague and contra- 
dictory. The official paper of Havana, recently, in 
its monthly review for the steamer to Spain, ex- 
pressed regret for its inability to send flattering no- 
tices regarding the suppression of the insurrection, 
but reiterated its assertion that the Spaniards had 
the ascendency in seven jurisdictions of the Eastern 
and Central Deparments. The forces on both sides 
have undoubtedly suffered much from disease, this 
being the sickly season. 


Haytit.—The government of President Salnave is 
involved in difficulties. Salnave himself, with his 
troops, is besieging Aux Cayes, which is occupied 
by rebels, and in consequence of serious disturb- 
ances at Port au Prince in his absence, the city has 
been placed under strict martial law. Financial 
matters also are embarrassed, and the government 
has become involved in disputes with the clergy, 
so that the President’s tenure of office appears ex- 
ceedingly uncertain. 


Domestic.—Two miles of snow sheds on the Cent- 
ral Pacific railroad, between Cisco and the summit 
of the Sierra Nevada, were burned on the night of 
the 24th ult. The track was also injured by the 
burning of many of the ties, and the bending of the 
rails. The temporary interruption was soon repaired. 

The Governor of Florida has recently issued a 
proclamation for an election in the western counties 
of that State, to decide whether they shall be united 
to Alabama or remain as now a part of Florida. 
The election is ordered for 11th mo. 2, and if the 
decision be for a change, within 60 days after ap- 
proval by Congress, all that portion of Florida ly- 
ing west of the Apalachicola and Chattahoochee 
rivers will be transferred to Alabama, the latter 
paying therefor $1,000,000 in bonds bearing 8 per 
cent. interest, and payable in 30 years. 

The official returns of the election in Virginia, 
held 7th mo. 6, have been published, and show as 
the whole number of voters registered, whites 149,- 
781, colored, 129,120; votes cast, whites 125,144, 
colored 97,205. The votes for the Constitution 
were 210,585, against, 9,136, a majority of 201,449. 
The majority against the clause disfranchising those 
who as offivers had taken an oath to support the 
Constitution and had afterwards engaged in rebel- 
lion, was 39,050; and against that requiring State 
officers to take an oath that they had not aided the 
rebellion, 40,902. 

Charles D. Cleveland, the compiler of the well- 
known works, the Compendiums of English, Ameri- 
can and Classical Literature, and for many years 
a distinguished and successful teacher, died in this 
city on the 18th ult. 





